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BACK FROM THE NUCLEAR BRINK 

The atom has gotten out of hand. Nuclear technology has simply raced 
ahead, faster than man's ability to harness its use safely and for the bene¬ 
fit of mankind. Controlling the atom is a matter of survival. Our number 

one priority must be to lead the world to nuclear safety by example and 
porsuasion. 

Whether it is the question of use of nuclear weaponry which presently 
has us on the threshold of the ultimate in brinkmanship, or the proliferation 
of nuclear materials and devices from which nuclear weapons can be made, or 
the use of the atom for power generation with its unsolved problems of mining 
and plant safety, fuel enrichment and recycling dangers, low level radiation 
and waste disposal, it is clear that our failure to be able to anticipate the 
many areas of human ^nc^ance and human failure attending the use of highly 
I dangerous and toxic nuclear materials poses fearful hazards that must be curbed, 
f While we address ourselves here primarily to weapons, we cannot proceed without 
an awareness that all the uses of atomic science are inter-related in their 
problems of control, their exposure to theft and sabotage and the safe disposal 
and control of their radioactive residues. 

With nuclear weapons there is the added hazard of their intentional use 
f^^jtructive purposes,,an ability to destroy life on earth exponentially 
greater than any instrumentation previously known to man. Indeed, with nuclear 
weapons the nuclear powers hold in their hands the ability to end modern civiliza¬ 
tion. One would think this danger was so paramount as to be first on the agenda 
0 ; every country, on the top of the list of concerns of every citizen of the world. 
TJdly, it is not. It seems as if the destructive power of nuclear weapons is so 
overwhelming, that the world has swept concern about them under a mental rug, as 
-justtooawful to think and worry about. We must not let this state continue. 

I therefore congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on International Security and Scientific Affairs of the International 
Relations Committee, for holding these hearings so we can help address the at¬ 
tention of our people - and the people of the.world - to the steps necessary 
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to curb the nuclear terror, under which we all now live, from weapons directly 
as addressed in these hearings, and from proliferation of nuclear materials 
which was the subject of a series of hearings your subcommittee has just con¬ 
cluded. 


It is an unfortunate truth, today, that each of us can look forward to 
a tomorrow, o nly by grace of the sanity and restraint of those unknown people 
(how many and who they are we do not know) who have the power (regardless of 
the authority) to unleash the horrors of nuclear war. The number of people 
who hold this awesome power of life and death grows daily, weekly, yearly, 
now encompassing citizens in the United States, Russia, China. France, England, 





els ewhere 4 s wel 1. Q. ^ ^ ' 

Let us first address our conscious policy and that of the other countrieT^ 
that clearly possess deliverable nuclear weapons today. And let us discuss 
^^‘'ategic use of large weapons first. 

So long as we were the sole possessor of deliverable nuclear weapons, 
there was some logic, awful as it might be, to threaten first use of these 
weapons to deter any other nation from going to war against us or those whom 
we perceived to be our allies. The deterrent was then effective, regardless of 
its morality. Unfortunately, fartoomuch of our nuclear weapons policy is still 
held over from the days when we were the sole nuclear power. 

Today, our use of strategic weapons against another nuclear power which 
has the ability to retaliate in kind — so far as we know, Russia is the only 
country with that capability — invites our own destruction. We and the Russia''*' 
have managed a balance of strategic nuclear terror in our mutual ability to 
survive a first strike attack sufficiently to permit us to destroy the other witn 
a second strike. It is under this joyful security blanket that we are able to 
sleep and dream sweet dreams each night. From the point of view of a man from 
Mars, this has to be sheer insanity — yet for us on earth today, it is the grim 


reality. 

But this is not enough for either party! Each is striving with incredible 
resources to cut holes in the security blanket of the other, to produce more bomb' 
of greater destructiveness and greater accuracy which would permit a pre-empti”' 
first strike, despite pious foreswearing of such an objective by each. Secretary 
Schlesinger's announcement in 1974 that we would start developing strategic wea¬ 
pons of such accuracy that we could hit Soviet military targets only, a seemingly 
humane objective, created the potential for us to destroy the Russian second 
strike capability. Our pursuit of strategic "cruise missiles" accentuates this 
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> potential. If the Russians think we are developing this potential faster than 
r their ability to defend against it, their only recourse will be for Russia to 
/ strike first before our potential is realized. This makes the "scorpions in 
the bottle" situation a fearsome reality. 

Somehow, we and the Russians must have or develop more common sense. We 
must quickly come to the conclusion that use of nuclear weapons, at the very 
least those of the strategic variety, is suicidal — to say nothing of their 
production and technological improvement being a sinful waste of resources — 
and relegate them to the disuse now provided for poison gas and biological war¬ 
fare weaponry. 

It should be our highest priority to conclude a treaty with all the nuclear 
states to relegate existing strategic (and I think, tactical) nuclear weapons 
and their delivery systems to international control and destruction, with what¬ 
ever inspection systems may be necessary to assure against their future production 
or use anywhere in the world. I see this as so overwhelmingly logical from the 
/i viewpoint of every being on earth, save perhaps the weapons' manufacturers, 
that it should be attainable. Adequate effort simply is not being devoted to 
I I this end. ' 

I propose we pass a sense of Congress Resolution proposing this as the top 
priority objective of our Government. 

The objectives proposed with respect to strategic nuclear weapons can 
only be achieved by multilateral agreement including all nations capable of pro¬ 
ducing such weapons and their delivery systems in the foreseeable future. 

So far as the Resolution which I and 92 of my colleagues introduced to declare 
it our policy to renounce the first use of nuclear weapons, this Resolution can 
have no adverse effects, and should not stir much controversy, as applied to 
strategic weapons. All the present states with deliverable strategic nuclear 
weapons capacity, including ourselves, have already foresworn intent to deliver 
}\fl? a pre-emptive first strike attack — and it is much in our own interest to affirm 
this intent by Act of Congress (though Secretary Schlesinger unfortunately cast 
some doubt on the firmness of our "no first strike" policy in his July 1st press 
conference). 

There are other aspects to strategic nuclear weapons policy into which this 
committee should delve deeply besides the questions of conscious use and the 
"scorpion-in-the-bottle" dilemma described above. These questions appear to make 
it even more urgent to conclude the kind of treaty I have suggested. 

First, wf^has the authority to launch a strategic nuclear attack today’ /S 
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it just the President in this country, as the American people have been led 'to 
believe? Or h as the authority been del egated, and,if so, to how many commanders? 
Does the authority rest with just one man in each state? Are the procedures 
for informing him accurate and adequate to guard against error? Are the com¬ 
munications systems adequate under all conceivable circumstances to prevent his 
setting off Armageddon by accident? What happens if he becomes incapacitated or 
incompetent? And if the authority is delegated to others than the Chief of 
State, as I have been told is the case in this country, though I cannot verify 
it absolutely, then what is the adequacy of the protections against those to 
whom the power is delegated acting by error or becoming disabled from acting 
responsibly by reason of incapacity or incompetency? What protection is there 
against an insecure Chief of State threatening to start or starting a nuclear 
war to protect himself against being ousted, as reportedly President Richard M. 
Nixon speculated aloud during our Watergate crisis, hopefully in jest? 

Next, regardless of authorized use, how many people have the power to use 
strategic nuclear weapons without authority? Do Army, Navy or Air Force personnel 
charged with strategic weapons responsibility have the power alone or with 
others to use these weapons without authority? And, how effective are the safe¬ 
guards? 

Next, how effective are the safeguards against theft or sabotage of these 
weapons here, in foreign countries where they have been placed, and at sea? 

What are the safeguards in the event of a quick-strike conventional war? What 
are the safeguards in the event of a revolution in the foreign countries where 
they are deployed? 

And lastly, what is the security situation in the other strategic nuclear 
weapons countries in all these respects? 

From classified material I have seen, as well as from unclassified briefings 
I have received from former high-ranking Defense Department personnel, which I 
hope this Committee will take the time and trouble to explore thoroughly, I have 
every reason to believe that the protections are inadequ^e against catastrophe 
by way of theft, sabotage, unclear and over-extensive delegation of authority, 
incompetence, or incapacity of authorized personnel, unauthorized use, weakness 
of conmunidations and command and control. If this is so, the reasons for 
placing the highest priority on curbing the use of strategic nuclear weapons 
becomes all the more overwhelming. 

Let us now turn to tactical weapons. The situation with respect to safe- 
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guards against theft, sabotage, seizure, dangerous delegation of authority, 
unauthorized use, incapacity or incompetence of those authorized, and ineffective 
communications, command and control is many times worse with tactical than with 
strategic weapons — and we should bear in mind that the differentiation between 
tactical and strategic weapons today is mostly a matter of mission — many wea¬ 
pons classified as tactical have destructive power many times that of the bombs 
we dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki! On these questions it is vital that the 
Subcommittee familiarize itself with the thorough,classified study prepared by 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

Let's pass these questions for the moment, assuming for the sake of the 
present consideration, that there is no dispute about the necessity to maintain 
all nuclear weapons under complete security and control, subject only to the 
sane decision of the Chief of State — and that there exist reasonable safeguards, 
despite all foreseeable failures of equipment and incidence of human error — 
assumptions I find difficult to accept — but, nevertheless, let's pass over 
them to conscious policy on use of tactical nuclear weapons. 

There are two rationales I have heard for our deployment of tactical 
nuclear weapons: first, that they serve as a deterrent to conventional attack, 
tactical nuclear attack, or attack with chemical or biological weapons; second, 
that they give us a greater range of options in the event of actual warfare to 
react in a way short of admittedly suicidal strategic warfare. There is also 
a psychological factor cited, namely that our allies would not believe we would 
use our nuclear power to defend them if tactical nuclear weapons were not deployed 
on their soil — and therefore, if we withdraw them, they would feel compelled 
to produce their own tactical weapons weakening both our control over the nuclear 
situation and the cohesiveness of our alliances. 

These arguments seem to me to be insupportable, for I find it impossible to 
conceive of a tactical nuclear exchange not accelerating into all-out suicidal 
strategic nuclear warfare. Indeed, I find it hard to conceive of our actually 
using tactical nuclear weapons at all. 

Let's take the most compelling case, that of Europe. Let's assume an over¬ 
whelming Russian conventional attack that threatens the rapid capitulation of 
West Germany and France. It is impossible for me to conceive that our Generals 
would fire a tactical nuclear weapon, knowing as they do that the Russians have 
the capability of responding with either a tactical ^ strategic reply. Our 
Generals would almost certainly not advise such a risk, but would rather urge 
upon our President to risk the advantages of a strategic first strike for fear 











that the Russians otherwise would do so first. I don't think we'd ever take 
the risk of using tactical weapons. 

In Korea or elsewhere, the same logic would apply, but the time frame 
might be a little longer since there is no evidence that the North Koreans, 

Russians or Chinese have tactical nuclear weapons positioned there. 

Furthermore, in the Korea-type situation especially, use of tactical 
nuclear weapons would destroy the "firebreak" between nuclear and conventional 
weapons which has been a forebearance against nuclear weapons use by any country 
since our use of them in Japan, some thirty years ago now! Once the use of 
nuclear weapons, no matter how "tiny", becomes accepted, there will be no stopping 
their future use in limited wars, each time risking ultimate destruction by 
whatever party to a nuclear exchange is getting the worst of it. We should 
act ually remove all our tactical nuclear weapons immediately from all countries. 

not facing a nuclear threat and adopt the Aspin Resolution renouncing first use 

_ _ _ ^ 

of nuclear weapons against any country not possessing nuclear weapons, as an 
absolute minimum. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that tactical nuclear weapons are virtually as 
suicidal and unthinkable as strategic weapons, and must also be relegated to 
the same status of international disuse as poison gas and biological weapon ry. 

In other words, if our leadership is sane and wants the world to survive, we 
won t risk using tactical nuclear weapons. The credibility of these weapons as 
a deterrent, therefore, must be called into serious doubt, and their actual 
utility in the event the deterrent fails, is a self-destructive nullity. 

What this means is that by our present nuclear weapons policies we have 
deluded ourselves and our allies into a false sense of security, permitting 
our conventional defense forces to deteriorate to a point where resort to self- 
destructive nuclear weapons becomes a virtual imperative in the event of a conven¬ 
tional Russian attack. 

To address the psychological implications of a change in our nuclear weapons 
policy, particularly in Europe, it will be necessary, first to educate our allies 
with respect to the fallacy of our existing posture in a world in which we no 
longer "enjoy" nuclear dominance. Second,we will have to build up our and their 
conventional forces to a point where use of nuclear weapons will become unnecessary. 
This represents a major policy departure for me, but I view the nuclear weapons' 
threat as so great that I am prepared to lead an effort to build up our conventional 


forces to permit nuclear weapons withdrawal. I gravely doubt that the average 
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I citizens of Europe have really faced up to the consequences of a Russian con- 
^ ventional attack compelling NATO to respond with tactical nuclear weapons, for 
I it would mean that Europe would be the theatre of a nuclear exchange that would 
I certainly destroy it completely. It is high time the citizens of Europe were 

i 

I made to consider these consequences, and if they were made aware of them, I am 
i sure they would opt for a conventional alternative which, while terribly des¬ 
tructive, would offer a more credible deterrent and, in the event of deterrent 
V failure, at least would not be obliterating. 

The ideal scenario for ridding ourselves of the fallacies and dangers of 
tactical nuclear weapons deployment would be to inform the Russians that we have 
decided that tactical nuclear weapons' use would be mutually suicidal and that 
we therefore intend to build up our conventional forces and those of our allies 
to the point at which they can meet the present Russian threat unless the Russians 

conventional forces concomitantly. Further,we must simulta¬ 
neously embark upon negotiations with the Russians and the other nuclear nations 
to gradually withdraw and arrange for the destruction of all nuclear weapons, 
under adequate international control and inspection, as conventional forces are 
equalized. 

Again, I think that my Resolution calling upon the United States to renounce 
a policy of first use of nuclear weapons is a constructive step towards achieving 
these goals, though I would not want to see it implemented unilaterally until 
we had adequate U.S. and allied conventional forces in place to deter, and deal 
' with. if necessary, any Soviet conventional attack. ^ 

There are intermediate steps that should be considered with respect to use 
of tactical nuclear weapons. We should consider carefully the advisability of 
requiring Congressional participation in any decision to make first use of nuclear 
weapons until such time as an international agreement can be reached. We should con¬ 
sider bringing back all or most of our nuclear weapons to the United States during 
the transition period. In the event of any enemy conventional attack of a scale 
such as to provoke consideration of nuclear weapons' use, there would certainly 
be plenty of advance warning. Any enemy would have to massively mobilize troops 
and transportation to launch an attack of this scale. 

There is good reason, therefore, to determine that the frightful decision on 
first using nuclear weapons, which could well lead to universal strategic nuclear 
destruction, should not be in the hands of one man alone (or certainly not in the 
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hands of those who may have been delegated such power), but should be shared 
by a^ommitt^ or all of Congress. Such a solution has been proposed by 
Senator Alan Cranston of California. 

I would like to point out, however, the reservations expressed on this 
solution by my good friend from Ohio, Mr. Sieberling, that such a measure would 
'allow the President to escape the terrible responsibility of making the nuclear 
decision himself. Mr. Sieberling feels that a group might well find it easier 
to make the nuclear decision, and prefers, instead, a requirement that the 
President consult first with designated Congressional leaders or Committees, 
keeping the responsibility for the decision on his shoulders. 

I like less the intermediate proposal of my good friend from New York, 

Mr. Bingham, for whom I have enormous respect. He proposes a unilateral renun¬ 
ciation of a strategic first strike only. While I understand his overriding 
concern about preventing insofar as possible a certainly suicidal strategic 
exchange through any miscalculation by the Russians of our intents, I am bothered 
by the reverse implementations of such a resolution, implicitly threatening 
tactical first use of nuclear weapons. 

Finally, returning to my original thesis, no international agreement on 
removing nuclear terror from the world scene can be effective if it is confined 
to weapons alone. It must include adequate international , control and inspection 
of all the materials and devices from which nuclear weapons can be made. If we 
are to continue with nuclear power production world-wide, it militates for regional 
international possession and control of all nuclear enrichment and reprocessing 
as a minimum — with the strongest conceivable safeguards against theft, seizure, 
or sabotage at every step of the nuclear cycle. 

I greatly appreciate your patience in hearing me out for such a long state¬ 
ment, and for your consideration of these crucial issues. Unfortunately, the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee and the executive agencies dealing with these matters 
have become too much fa scinated wi th_.the atom, and too much the advocates of its 
use, to deal effectively with the^ questions. It is essential that this Committee, 
with its broad international relations and security mandate, conduct an independent 
investigation of these matters and provide thi> vOuntry and the world with an 
impartial assessment of our nuclear policies — wnich I think presently border on 
the insane. 














